LIFE   OF   LORD   HEDESDALE
to your Lordship's situation, I most earnestly hope for the
sake of the pubHck service that no political changes may
remove you from Ireland for a considerable time; for
though I admit that you might confine yourself to your
Court, yet I feel, from the experience of your uniform
kindness and confidence that, as Chancellor of Ireland, the
advantage to be derived from your assistance would be
greatly indeed diminished by the necessity of such a
determination. I trust, therefore, that no such necessity
will arise; and that, whatever changes take place you will
remain in Ireland in your present situation and upon a
footing that would not be personally unpleasant to your
own feelings, either upon private or public grounds*.. ."*
Events moved quickly during the Chancellor's visit to
London. Public attention was now divided between the
charge against Lord Melville and a Petition for further
concessions which a section of the Irish Roman Catholics
were determined to present to Parliament. The English
statesmen were free from religious fanaticism. They
knew that without these warring elements the task of
ruling Ireland would be comparatively simple and they
strove to minimize the evil results of the mutual hatred
between these pious and quarrelsome people, but the
task was made much harder from the fact that in Ireland
theological and political controversy was practically one.
The Cabinet had requested the Viceroy to prevent the
presentation of the Petition, if possible, and to support
the action of Lord Fingall, who was using his influence
on the side of reason and moderation. They foresaw the
exciting effect a renewal of the controversy would have
on the mind of the King and they dreaded another mental
breakdown. They also deprecated any action which would
1 Ibid.
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